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HELP TO KEEP HIM SMILING ALWAYS... 


Our actions today will reflect on the future of our 
country and the happiness of those near and dear 
to us...only we can ensure a happy smiling future 


for the India of tomorrow by striving, as we have 
never done before, in every field of activity in 
which we are engaged. 
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WHAT NEXT ? 


EY there be unity and there will be light, so thought most people. 
L Now that there is no left umity over seats, prospects are 
better for the Congress. In the tense, bloody days of the March- \pril 
upheaval, in the war of nerves over the 48-hour September bandh, the 
popular belief was that it would be easy for the parties, forged together 
in mass action, to come to an electoral understanding. But atter the 
September bandh, in the mellow weather of the Pujas, the fighting spirit 
gave way to hard bargaining over seats, resulting im a grave setback 
and a widespread sense of [rustration last week. In this country where 
even parties calling themselves revolutionary are unable to keep up the 
stamina of extra-parliamentary action beyond a limited period, perhaps 
because of their obsession with seats in the Duma, such setbacks are 


inevitable, Is the food situation, the general economic situation in West 





Bengal, any better than it was on the eve of the last bandh? TI 
Government is going all out to placate the prohiteers and blackmarketeers 
in the food trade; modified rationing is a bleak failure; milo has come 
to Calcutta ; the prospects of the coming months as well as the actual 
conditions in Bankura, West Dinajpur and Malda are shocking. But 
among the militant left all the recent preoccupation has been the coming 
election, and there is little attempt to mobilise the mass discontent 
against the Congress. 

The fact has to be faced : whereas the Congress can reach the remotest 
village because it is in the seat of power, the lelt partes are yet to operate 
at the grass-roots level. ‘Talk about the Kisan Sabha is phoney. In West 
Bengal, as elsewhere, the mass explosions against the Congress adminis- 
tration ever since Mrs Gandhi-took over have been so, sudden that the 
left was caught unwares. Even the Left CPI, the most purposeful and 
organised unit, has not had the time to mobilise these forces into a 


disciplined fighting front in village and town. 


For a few days at least, people will want to know why left unity 
talks led nowhere. The main factor, of course, 1s the plit betwe thi 
Left and the Right CPI. A little more humility and understanding on 
the part of the latter could have made thing asier. Aft all, it had 
all the field to itself when the Left. CPI leaders wer n jail, it had all 
the time to practise peaceful co-existenc and co-operation with the 
‘progressives’ in the country. But the very fact that it did not mind 
being assessed as the third opposition party—altel the Left CPI and 
Bangla Congress, a new organisation whose strength is yet untested 
shows that it knows where it suits it to be humble But wher 





tactic is to weaken the most organised left party, the resul 
been foreseen Those who are not interested in ideological cleavages as 
well as those who are, those who have vol sick of the snakes-and-ladders 
negotiations about seats—the counting of chickens before they are hatched 

will be elad to know in February where the Right and Left CPI stand. 
One Kerala (1965) is not enough, As for the new Kerala spirit of 
accommodation, conditions in West Bengal, it seems, are not yet ripe for 
the Namboodiripad way. 


It would be silly to deny that the Congress* now has a better chance 
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of scraping through. Parties which 
cannot agree on seats can never form 
an alterna itive government, so says the 
Congress gramophone. But the cyni- 
cal should know that it is easier to 
agree on seats in the Cabinet than 
on ways to win the elections. It 
would not be very difficult to form 
an alternative government—for a 
time at least—once the Congress 1s 
reduced to a minority. After the 
Congress, what? Anarchy? What 
else but camouflaged anz urchy prevails 
these days? The overriding slogan 
even today should be—The Old Gang 
Must Go. The leftist parties, after 
a brief and inevitable period of mud. 
slinging, of apportioning blame fo 
the breakdown of their talks, should 
try to maintain the area of agree- 
ment already achieved and again 
train their guns on the main target. 
And if there is a deadlock after ‘the 
and there is President's 
Rule, the next elections should be 
decisive. For, then the voters would 
know how strong is the strongest 
opposition party and whether its 
strength will allow it to deliver the 
goods. 

Meanwhile, for 1 


elections 


easons other than 
electoral, the need for an alert front 
is urgent. As the elections draw 
nearer, other forces are rearing their 
heads, spear-hez aded by ruthless groups 
using religion as the country liquot 
of the people. The Delhi march of 
November 7 was a warning. Méetia- 
bruz is another, and the Lelt must 
beware. 


Not So Easy 


As already stated, there will be 
elation in Congress circles oyer the 
failure of the left parties in West 
Bengal to come to an electoral under- 
standing. Seldom do Congress lea- 
ders miss an opportunity to boast 
that theirs is the only party in the 
country capable of setting up candi 
dates for all the seats in the Central 
and State legislatures. By harping 
on the massiveness of their party they 
try to impress the electorate and i 
stil, at the same time, courage in the 
faint-hearted in the party of whom 
there must be many. Though bulk 
alone does not qualify a party for 
power, it cannot be denied that it 
gives the Congress some undisputed 
advantage over the Opposition. De- 
feat of the Congress may not be an 
end in itself to every voter, and the 
circumspect may like to know what 
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the alternative is. A united left front 
would have provided an answer to 
this question; it could have secured 
the support of not only those who 
in their disgust at the Congress re- 
gime refuse to look beyond the im- 
mediate, but also the wary. It would 
have.eliminated the splitting of non- 
Congress votes and the possibility ol 
the Congress returning to power with 
minority support, 

Now all this may not be, unless 
the unexpected happens and all left 
parties come together. Efforts are on 
for two sets of alliances, one led by 
the Left Communists and the othei 
by the Bangla Congress. It will not 
be enough for the current negotia- 
tions to succeed; contests between the 
two will have to be avoided. This 
is perhaps an mpm proposition, 
for otherwise: the }-party negotia- 
tions would not have collapsed. 
Nevertheless, the trends that lay hid- 
den in the results of the last general 
election indicate that the Congress 
cannot hope for a walk-over next 
year. Nothing has been done by the 
party or the Government run by it 
in the intervening years to reverse 
the trends. On the contrary there 
are many reasons why the process of 
disenchantment must have been ac 
celerated. 

It is true that in the 
election the Congress secured five 
more seats in the State Assembly than 
it did in 1957, but in parliamentary 
election. its tally was one less. Its 
share of the total votes polled in 
1962 was almost the same as in 1957, 
and the increase was only a fraction 
of the gains it made between the first 
and the second general election. 
Only in six of the sixteen districts 
in the State could it gain more 
than in 1957; it suffered reverses in 
nine, in four of them severely, and 
in one district its position remained 
unaltered. The overall Congress gain 
of five seats in the State Assembly was 
at the cost of the PSP which. lost fil- 
teen seats to the Congress and gained 
five from it; this means that othe 
Opposition parties together with In- 
dependents wrested more seats from 
the Congress than edb conceded to it. 

On the other hand, in spite of all 
P ropaganda to the contrary, the Com 
munist Party bettered its position in 
1962. It increased its represe ntation 
from six to nine in the Lok Sabha 
and from fortysix to fifty in the State 
Assembly. It secured a larger num- 
ber of seats in districts and 
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per cent. 
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to minimise the importance 
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will claim a share of 
Congress votes, at 
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emerged 
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surface of the Congress organisation 
in the Stat 

Neither can the Congress be too 
sure of the votes of Muslims who 
constitute 19 per cent of the total 
population of the State. This is not 
merely because some of the promi- 
fent leaders of the community have 
parted company with the Congress, 
ie also because of the changed mood 
of the community. Among the fou 
districts in which the Communist 
Party could not much improve its 
position in the last general election 
are Murshidabad, Malda and Bu 
bhum Muslims constitute a 
sizable portion of the electorate. The 
first is the only district in the State 
Where Muslims are in a majority. It 
seems Muslim voters in 
large Muslim 


where 


areas with a 
population have so 
long generally tended to vote either 
for non-party candidates of their 
fommunity or for candidates of the 
tuling party. A shift in the voting 
behaviour of Muslims may affect the 
performance of the Congress in the 
seven districts which have a large 
concentration of Muslim population. 

The Congress is not unaware of 
these possibilities. If it were so, 
there would perhaps not have been 
% much talk of gratuitous and test 
relief on a grand scale in the remain 
ing months of the current financial 
year. The State Government. has al- 


work, though the average an- 
tual expenditure on this account is 
only Rs. 5 crores. With New Delhi's 
Relerosity it proposes to spend ano 
ther Rs 15 crores in the 
months, though the lean 
the yea 

few weeks. 
which are 


pre-election 
period of 
should be over in another 

Significantly, the districts 
said to be the worst vic- 
tims of drought are also the districts 
where the Congress will win or lose 
the general election. Nobody will 
grudge if the really distressed get 
some relief; nor is West Bengal's the 
only Government which has’ planned 
massive relief on election-eve. But 
felief in the next few months is 
likely to have strings, and in a poor 
country this can subvert 
free election. subterfuge 
would not have been thought neces 
sary had the Congress been really 
sure of a resounding victory. 


A Game Of Chess 


Mrs Gandhi has been able to pull 
Off at least one surprise. Nowhere in 


very well 
Such a 
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the spate of speculation over impend. 
ing changes in her team was Mr 
Chagla boldly tipped as Foreign 
Minister. But there he is. Though 
he is not reported to be popular in 
the Arab world, his appointment will 
go down well with the West, which 
is what matters most to New Delhi 
at the moment. Mr Chagla, with his 
untiring tongue, will also come in 
handy as a secular angel defending 
Kashmir if the issue is raised again 
at the Security Councl. At home, 
those who thought that Mrs Gandhi 
had become obscurantist ove 
slaughter will be asked to think over 


coWw- 


the fact that a Muslim has been 
given a key JOST. 
With Mr Fakhruddin Ahmed as 


Education Minister, Urdu should 
gain on the eve of the elections, 
though it would remain to be seen 
whether the States would enforce any 
new policy when it is announced, 
The appointment should also please 
those who have just formed a rival 
Muslim League in Kerala—an end 
towards which Mr Ahmed worked 
Whether education 
as a whole would profit from the new 
incumbent whose record in his home 
State was nothing to gloat over is 
another matter. 

About one thing most people would 
agree—defence will not improve. 

More important than the changes 
announced are those which Mrs Gan 
dhi was not able to make, though she 
was in a hurry. The Syndicate pro 
vided a checkmate and Mrs Gandhi 
had to change her mind in the course 
of a day. Mr Subramaniam and M1 
Mehta, having failed to pull off their 
breakfast coup, may now face mount- 
ing criticism. Mr Patil is known for 
his restless energy. Mr Morarji Desai 
is still waiting for his chance. It 
would not be surprising if the game 


of chess is taken up again. 


some time ago. 


A Sense Of Security 


There was, it must be admitted, a 
certain agreeable degree of sophisti- 
cation in South Block's studied affec 
tation of a total lack of surprise over 
India, after all, being elected to the 
Security Council for a two-year term 


as a non-permanent member. Syria 
was the other contender, Pakistan 
having discreetly withdrawn earlier. 


The story is told of Winston Chur- 
chill that when remonstrated for his 
unwarranted savagery about Clem 
Attlee who, it was said, was a modest 





man, the greater man barked: “Yes, 
he is a modest man—with a great 
deal to be modest about”. Such must 
be most people's re action to the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry’s admirable 
restraint in celebrating India’s second 
entry into the Security Council in 21 
years. In spite of the recent expan- 
sion of membership, for which India 
worked hard, there is still 
exclusiveness about the Security 
Council; and to get into the club is 
perhaps for a nation some what like 
what it may be for a newly rich rail 
wav or defence contractor into the 
tengal Club in Calcutta or the IDG 
in Delhi. The new entrant stands 
endless rounds of drinks to all and 
sundry with the money he has in 
one way and another earned; the 
drinks the Indian delegation will 
stand at Turtle Bay will have to be 
paid for by the Indian tax-paye1 
who (a) has not got his weekly ra- 
tion and (b) when he has he cannot 
pay for. These circumstances warrant 
no orgy of jubilation, 


a certain 


It is for Parliament now to find out 
just what it cost India to secure the 
credit card of the Diners’ Club called 
the Security Council. It is bad 
enough that India got the least of 
the majorities among the five mem- 
bers trying to get in; only 82 against 
the many more secured, out of the 
119 cast, by the other candidates such 
as Canada, Brazil, Ethiopia and Den- 
mark; but the “squeaking home by a 
bare margin of two over the 
two-thirds majority”, as one 


votes 
corres- 
pondent has put it, needs to be spelt 
out in terms of rupees and paise, es- 
pecially because most of the expen- 
diture must have been in foreign 
currency and perhaps since June's 
devaluation. How many delegations 
went abroad to canvass support for 
India’s candidature? . The purely 
monetary extracted, Parlia- 
ment should go on to ask how much 
Arab goodwill may have been lost in 
the process of opposing Syria, which 
secured no fewer than 42 votes. It 
seems altogether too 
clude that Paris manipulated the 
votes of former French colonial terri- 
tories against India, although this is 
a possibility neither to be ruled out 
nor handed to South Block as a com- 


answel 


facile to con- 


pliment. ‘The present ambassador in 
Paris could tell South Block just 
what went wrong with the Indian 


mission in the French capital for 
years and others could say i 
wrong now 


what is 
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notice is not only the fact that it was 


in army special but also the strong 
evidence that-the cause was an act ol 
sabotac The pot of the accident 
idjoins several disaffected areas where 
hills people live id is not very from 
the frontier ith I Pakist 

For ae parties wevel the 
traredy » many deaths was 
prompt nded | the alfore- 
mentioned association of hill tribes 
and the 1 hbouring countrs The 





cry has alre p that all efforts 
for peace in the hill areas are futile, 
that Pakistan is the root « evil 
Chinkine the Ministry Rail 
wavs has latels foll ad one 
track leterrent punishment includ 
ne death and a bigger police force 
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directly under Rail Bhavan. It re- 
quires nothing more than common 
sense to realise that thousands of 


miles of railway track cannot possi- 
bly be policed, that not even mur- 
derers are deterred by the fear of the 
The only protecti mn for 
vulnerable railways is the good 
of the people around; and it 
will not be denied that New Delhi's 
slow-moving endeavours to win over 
the alienated people of the hills are 


gallows. 


hamstrung by elements within the 
Government which are political as 
well as administrative. A most mis 
conceived militancy seizes the Gov 
ernment of India, and some people 
outside, whenever there are attempts 
to understand the causes of dissatis 
faction in the hill areas 
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date been 
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Food Shortage 


thought that 
by now Mr Subramaniam would have 
l that I 


obviously he has 


would have 


caution fas its own fre 


wards ; not. In one 








moment of American enthusiasm in 
August, the Food and Agriculture 
Minister confidently predicted food 
orains production of the order of 
95 million tons for the current year 
he scarcity of rain during the last 
two months has taken care of thc 
soothsayinge. On Mr Subramaniam’s 
own admission, there has been a ma- 
jor failure of the Kharif crop in 
Bihar and in eastern and central 
Uttar Pradesh, and conditions are 





ly severe in Madhva Pradesh, Ra- 
jasthan and Gujarat. ‘The inade- 
rainfall in September has affect- 
ed areas in Maharashtra, Orissa and 
West Bengal as well. Because of lack 
of moisture in the soil at the time of 
sowing, the too is likely 
to be poor, especially in Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. It 





uate 
q fat 


rabi crop 


seems the expectation as of now is 
of a total harvest adding up to only 
80 million tons, a full 15 million tong 
short of Mr Subramaniam’s original 
prognostication and precisely wha 
was already the output of foodgrainil 
1960-61 No amount of 


as early as 


semantic exercise can hide the fa@ 
that agricultural productivity com 
tinues to be petrified at an ominous 
ly low level. 

One cannot have it both way 
The Minister, for whom the yey 
mention of the USA evokes tears @ 
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doubly blessed the Ford 
tion and the U.S. Agency 
tional Development, is working 
miracles in countryside, and # 
the same time lay the blame for pod 
failure of rainfall. 9 
is the purpose of strategy to ensul 
the growth of agriculture irrespectiyg 
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of rainfall. 


d'etre ton selecting 1 highly stracifig 
10 per cent of the total cultivallg 
area for the Intensive Agricultaj 


Development Programme. Fields ai 
been carefull 
ere has been no letting in & 
supply of fertilizers and high-yield 
ing seeds and water and pesticide @ 
\merig 


farmers have chosen 





up 
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insecticide and formidable 


advice about how the conditions 
fowa can be repeated for India 
But to no avail. Something is @ 
ting me ssed up in the process. 
could be the advice rendered is wrél 


and misplaced It could even be tj 


class relations being what they areg 

agriculture, vested interests are # 

ing to it that resources get lost mil 

way down the line. The deficie 

is as much in Mr Subramaniag 
] 


understanding as in that of his Af 


rican mentors, who have assured t 
growth in farm output can o@ 
even on the base of the existing 
relations. But the top farmers @ 


trolling the bulk of the land aref® 


in number. They are so few 
even if agriculture does not gr 
they would not have to starve: 
the contrary, a failure to raise @ 


additional mil 





put allows them an 
cling margin 
What will Mr Subramaniam 


How will he rush food toll 


now ? 
deficit areas, if the food is not th 
in the first place? The State G 


Ministers have set. themselves up 
feudal barons, and the 
ernment, in a fit of silliness wit 
comprehension, fu 


Union 
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tompounded the felony by introduc. 


ing the single-State food zones. How- 
ever much Mr Subramaniam may 
coax, no Chief Minister, even if he 


reigns in one of the so-called surplus 


States, will agree to release food, un- 
less on his own terms. These terms 
may be so exorbitant that both Mrs 


Gandhi and her Food Minister might 
decide that it would be cheaper to 
sell out to the Americans. This is, 
in fact, the process ol history ; as 
the barons kept on nibbling at each 
other, the King lost the Battle of 
Agincourt. And it is freely alle ced 
that sometimes the King lost the 
battle according to a prior arrange 
ment with the enemy. 


Private Buses 


Private buses have reappeared on 
Calcutta roads and people are large- 
ly happy. The conductors don 
atrocious habit but they help pas- 
sengers get off in one piece, pick up 


lone passengers even if they are a few 


feet away from bus-stops, they never 
stand immobile at the gate to collect 
fare at their convenience, never pass 
wry comments and never cheat on 
lickets. 

Not many tears are being shed over 
the CSTC, But to say that the 
CSTC is losing Rs. 30,000 a day sole- 


ly because passengers and conductors 
are cheats is outrageously funny. The 
crux of the matter is, the CSTC is 
inade to incur losses so that the whole 
business can be wound up and pass- 
ed on to private enterprise. Half of 
the total fleet is dumped on various 
depots on the plea that spare-parts 
are not available for repairs. If it 
were really so, how could the num 
ber of buses be doubled during the 
Puja days? The workshops have be 
come hotbeds of shady dealings, but 
is it very difficult to mop up a few 


pilferers? The CSTC cannot cons. 
fruct or repair buses because of the 
lack of foreign exchange, which is 


not available for low priority item 
like public transport. How do the 
private entrepreneurs manage then? 
The Government can invoke DIR 
for milk control but not for requisi 
tioning private buses because nobody 
has yet been choked off in a bus. 
Nationalisation is not Mr P, ¢ 
Sen’s fetish. He wants to 
maximum convenience to the public” 
in the shape of tinbox buses and if 
in the process some moneyed men 


“olter 
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NOW 


are given a chance to mint some more 
money before the election, he should 
be certainly blessed by the Party. 
timing of the reap pearance has been 
very clever. It will remove the ground 
from under the feet of the CSTC 
Union workers who are getting mili- 
tant over their demands. sy the 


time they go on strike, if they are as 


good as their threats, the transport 
system will not collapse, thanks to 


Delhi Letter 


The 






the 750 private buses that will be 
running. Already there is a split in 
the union over the strike of Octobe 
14, and efforts to form another union 
are afoot. People who could not care 
less for what happens to the CSTC 
will be understandably ‘annoyed’ 
with one more strike by its workers 
and probably this will give the green 
signal for the winding up of the 


CSTC lock, stock and barrel. 


The Cow Stampede 


From A 


ITH the “save cow” 
claiming its first political heifer 
in Mr Nanda, the crypto-sadhu, the 
dilettantes in Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
mediocre menagerie took her for a 
noe by talking her into attempting a 
cabinet shake. up. The situation is 
mis comical now, with all the trap 
pings of one of those African “coups 
within a coup”. Or an anti-coup 
coup (like the anti-missile missile the 
Russians talk of.) Mrs Gandhi's slick 
entourage now knows that a Prime 
Minister who stays in office under 
someone's sufferance can be politi- 
cally manhandled by any of the ma 
jor factions in the Congress. The 
image-builders who put all of the 
gloss on Mrs Gandhi's wonderful ca 
pacity for taking decisions. now go 
about New Delhi as if they neyei 
claimed such virtues for her. 

The cow lobby in New Delhi is as 
motley as the seven lakhs that march 
ed down Parliament Street on Novem 
ber 7, bringing an ugly reality in om 
national life to the very doorstep 0 


rampage 


Parliament. It was an at nbstic 
throw-back under the focus of TV 
cameras for the world to see. Me 


dieval obscurantism walked the Capi 
tal’s main street, reminding a foreign 
correspondent standing next to me 
of the Munich Beer Hall putsch. The 
cow lobby is mixed up with the bomb 


lobby, with the Israel lobby and the 
Hindi lobby. This is the time when 
all the barriers merge. Seth Govind 


Das and Kamalanayan Bajaj, both ol 
them Congress MPs, are part of the 
cow lobby and no responsible Con 
eress leader had a word of denuncia 
tion for their role on November 7. 


POLITICAI 


CORRESPONDEN1 


long time before the 
information are pieced 
tell the full-story of the 
7 orgy and the November 


It would 
odd bits of 
together to 
Novembei 


9 high drama that virtually finished 
Mrs Gandhi's term as Prime Minis- 
ter. The astrologers tell us that her 


Raj Yoga ended on November 14 and 


Mr Morarji Desai’s begins. 


But, to begin with the beginning, 
it is hard to say for certain if the 
CIA’s hand was behind the Novem- 
ber 7 rampage. Where did all the 
money come trom and how come the 
Delhi Administration did not think 


of rounding up the bad characters 
as they did on the eve of the Septem- 
ber 1 Right Communist march? At 
the end of the day's orgy, when news- 
men began grilling Mr A. N. Jha, the 
Lieutenant Governor, it did become 
clear that the Government was not 
sure whether the RSS whose storm- 
troopers led the attacks, was part of 
the cow agitation or not. It was admit- 
ted that only 4,500 policemen were on 
duty when seven lakh people turned 
up for the rally. Earlier, Mr Nanda 
said in Parliament that he had heard 
the tape recording of Swami Ramesh 
waranand’s speech inciting the mob to 
“gherao” on Parliament. It 
beats one how AIR, which is unde 
the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry, sent the tape so promptly 
Home 


stage a 


(in an hour or less) to the 
Minister. The tape had not been 
broadcast by AIR and Mr Nanda 
cannot claim to have heard it on the 
air. The propriety of AIR being 
used as the intelligence arm of the 
Home Ministry is another matter. 
The fact is the Delhi CIR as well 
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as the Delhi Administration is con 
trolled by Jan Sanghis at the lowe 
and middle levels. This column was 
the first to lay bare the late Mr Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s sneaking admira- 
tion for the Jan Sangh and his solli- 
citude for the Hindu communal 
forces. Mr Nanda’s Bharat Sadhu 
Samaj was behind the agitation and 
the Government fights shy of admit- 
ting it. Mr Nanda’s involvement in 
the cow is also well known. Cow 
protection comes under the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry. But some time 
ago, without so much as informing 
Mr Subramaniam about it, Mr Nanda 
addressed letters to the Chief Min- 
isters on the cow-slaughter ban. 


Against Nanda 

The anti-Nanda campaign has been 
building up for quite some time now. 
Mr Patil has been openly leading the 
political guerilla warfare. There have 
been signature campaigns, whisper 
campaigns and veiled threats. At the 
height of Parliament's furore ovet 
the Sunil Das case, Mr Nanda look- 
ed like going. But overnight, he 
seemed to have had a “life” and he 
declared in the Rajya Sabha that no 
one would be allowed to escape the 
law in the case. Which the big names 
in the Congress mixed up with the 
case would not forgive. 

When Mr Nanda came under fire 
in the Congress Parliamentary Party 
executive and later at the Cabinet 
meeting, Mrs Gandhi did not have 
a word to say in his defence. Para 
doxically, the cow savers were res- 
ponsible for the exit of their only 
patron saint in the Cabinet. 

The Prime Minister's gutless hand 
ling of the resignation raises impor 
tant issues. In the atmosphere of 
chicanery and intrigue that prevails 
in the Congress, personalities are 
equated with policies. But to date, 
no Prime Minister has had the cour- 
age to own up responsibility as lead 
er of a collective cabinet. In 1962, 
when some Coneressnien resigned in 
Bombay against Mr Menon’s Con- 
eress candidature from North Bom- 
bay, Mr Nehru thundered from the 
Chowpatty sands against those who 
attacked his colleagues when they did 
not have the courage to attack him 
“If you do not like the colleagues |] 
have chosen, I say go to hell..." he 
declared. But when the anti-Menon 
in gunning for him, M 








lobby be: 
Nehru instead ol 
sibility, jettisoned Mr Menon Mr 


accepting respon 
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NOW 


Nehru’s handling of the Malaviya 
affair was no more redeeming. Noi 
Mr Shastri’s lack of grace in dealing 
with ITTK’s resignation, 

Perhaps the Prime Minister did not 
bargain for the kind of letter Mi 
Nanda wrote. She has been heading 
a caboodle and not a Cabinet. Was 
it the all-powerful L. P. Singh (who 
according to Mr Bhupesh Gupta has 
links with the CIA) who decided on 
the round-up of Left Communists in 
the past? What is the source of 
Mr L. P. Singh’s strength and why 
did Mrs Gandhi insist on his staying 
as the Home Secretary? Mrs Gandhi 
told Parliament on Thursday that the 
procedure was that a cabinet sub-com 
mittee should decide the transfers. 
The Prime Minister, the Home Min- 
ister and the “concerned” Ministei 
constituted such sub-committees. Here 
the Home Minister was the concern 
ed Minister and when he and the 
Prime Minister disagreed on Mz 
Singh’s stay as Home Secretary, sure 
ly there must be some other proce- 
dure to sort things out And when 
did this procedure come into being? 
In Pandit G. B. Pant’'s days, the Home 
Ministry handled all transfers of Sec 
retaries. 


November 9 


And now to the drama of Novem 
ber 9. Mr Chavan had returned from 
Bombay on November 8 and Mrs 
Gandhi sounded him through other 
colleagues. The story is that Mr 
Chavan did not really indicate his 
consent in a direct manner. He just 
told the Prime Minister to make up 
her mind first. Mr Patil barged into 
the Prime Minister's house to tell 
her that he would not stand such 
nonsense. In the meantime, the 
Prime Minister had asked both Mr 
Sachin Chaudhuri and Mr Manubhai 
Shah to resign. Mr Atulya Ghosh, 
who heard this through a friend, told 
the Prime Minister that this just can 
not happen. The Syndicate began 
pushing the Prime Minister around 
he next morning, Mr Atulya Ghosh 
vot in touch with Mr Nijalingappa ol 
Mysore to persuade him to shoot a 
telesram to the Prime Minister ex- 
pressing his misgivings about hand- 
ing over Home to Mr Chavan. 

As long as it was a lone Mr Patil 
stalling Mr Chavan becoming Home 
Minister, it looked a simple affair to 
the political nondescripts who engin- 
eered the reshuffle move Mr Asoka 
Mehta and Mr Subramaniam, But 






the moment Mr Patil could get 
Atulya Ghosh cracking down on 
issue of dropping Mr Sachin Chim 
dhuri, the Prime Minister loom 
licked. ‘The Central Hall was Gil 
ing with rumours of the shakeup 
come in the afternoon. But @ 
drama was yet to be over, 

The Syndicate bared its fist 
the Prime Minister's advisers gow 
feet. Even Mr Chavan's switell 
Home, which was taken for grant 
looked impossible at | p.m. Mr Ng 
lingappa’s telegram proved deds 
here. Mrs Gandhi tried to work 
a formula. A cabinet sub-commil 
which would include Mr Paul ai 
with Mr Chavan would ensure 
Mr Chavan did justice to Mysa 
the border issue and the Goa # 
Mr Patil told the Prime Minister 
he would not like to be involved 
such things while Mr Chavan sail 
was not interested in the Homey 
folio with all the strings attag 
So it was off. With it the elaba 
plan engineered by the “Indig 
to put the Syndicate in its plac 
fired. The Prime Minister did 
appear to have a will of hem 
She was acting independently 
Kamaraj and the Congress Presi 
was laughing in his mig 
sleeves over the muddle, rhe 
ended in a resounding victory 
Syndicate. It looked like if the 
cate kept up its pressure for@ 
stalling anyone from taking 
Home, it could secure the Pring 
The Prime Mi 
had to come to terms with tig 
dicate. Mr Kamaraj was nowl 
the new political calculus. The 
bers of the “Indicate” scurtigl 
mice. The Prime Minister hag 
cut to size. 

Operation Salvage began ti 
day. Here was a Prime Minj 
no more enviable a position t a 
poor Mr Sadasiva Tripathy wi 
weeks azo or Mr B, P. Ghali 
recently. She could not effeg@@ 


yle change. What happened 
‘going to thew 


ister’s ouster. 


brave talk of 
over devaluation One ; 
cannot go to the people 
comes to an unconcealed serail 


The “Indicate” had to tai 
with the Syndicate and get wi 
to reconcile himself to Me@ 
take-over. The terms are 1i@ 

still but when they fall out 

1967 during the Prime Mi 
vould be 


election, the truth 
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Written Off 


But what | 


slitical 


Mrs Gandhi's p 


future Many observers have writ 
ten her off already. But not her 
tourtiers. ‘There has been a surrep 
litious attempt at rallying the Chief 


M \ind. her. There is al 


inisters be 
an unce tanding 


} j 
ney would lave 








that ¢ 


dsive say in choice of Congress can 
didates for the Assembl seats and 
the would have a say in the choice ol 
Lok Sabha candidates. ‘The lists a1 

to be so manipulated that she would 
have a sizable hard-core following to 
stake the claim for re-election. Che 


Syndicate’s room of manoeverability 
1967 with the pros 
pect of Congress defeat in several 
areas Against Mr Morarji Desai, if 
Mr Kamaraj feels he has no chance 
Mrs Gandhi has to b 
This is Mrs 


’ 6 
uiation 


would be less in 


of winning, 
the only alternative. 
Gandhi's 

But what of Mr Kamaraj’s future ? 
This d wn’ chance 
iim to Prime Minist 
Much depends on his winning the Ma 
dras State. If Congress scrapes through 


own cal 


s the “up o1 for 


pecome tne 


with only a fifteen or twenty seat 
margin in the Madras Assembly, Mr 
Kamaraj would have lost his right as 
arbiter in New Delhi, For Mr Mo 
Tarji Desai, too, 1967 would be the 
last chance. His astrologers have told 


him his Raj Yoga has begun (they 





have told him this so many times in 
the past). 

So no one in the Government 
thinks of the country. Everyone 
thinks. of himself. Mr Nanda has 


prepared dossiers through the CBI on 
so many of them. The Government 
has been paralysed for a week now, 


with every Minister jittery at the 
thought of a sack or a transfer. ‘The 
day after she took over as Home Min- 
ter, Mrs Gandhi tried to prove her 


fimness by sending out letters to the 
Chief Ministers on how to tackle the 


law and order situation The same 
bureaucracy moulds the Home Min 
istry's policies In the context of Mr 
Nanda’s paper missile, does not the 





fontroversy over the Left Communist 
tMibotage strat y and the story 

appeared in The Statesman, sourcing 
it to the Home Ministry, acquire a 
iew dimension? Mr Nanda denied 
n of course But then, Mr Nanda 


did not know of so many things hap- 
eninge in his own Ministry All his 
denials of the kind in the past would 
appear i 


suspect in retrospect 


November 13. 1966 
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Caleutta Diary 


CHARAN 


TP HIS is Plato’s Republic all right, 

where some places and people 
are more equal than others. Last 
week’s episodes in New Delhi are 
amenable to umpteen interpretations 





but, writing as | do from Calcutta, 
there is one aspect that fascinates mi 


most of all. It is the spatial ego-cen 


trism of our rules entrenched in New 


Delhi, Not much sympathy is needed 
for Mr Nanda, but he is partly right 


nasty incidents of 


} ; wel 
the type which 


“took place on Parliament Street are 


happening with an almost monotoni 
reeularity all the country, but 


organisation has not. both 
, 


ovel 


the party ] 


ered to demand the scalp of any 


Chief Minister or State Home Min 
ister. /Mr Nanda fell because Messrs 
Ghoshmand Patil had been gunning 
for him for some time for their own 


course of a 
manoeuvre, 


and, in 
swill 


pt ivate reasons, 
couple ol hours’ 





they successfully used the pret of 
the disturbances to ease him out, 
If it were not Mr Nanda, the’ de- 


nouement would have been different 
But it is perhaps equally true that 
if the locale were not New Delhi, 
much of the high drama would have 
never taken place. Things took a 
much turn in Calc last 
March; compared to that, the afte 
rampage in New Delhi was a 
happening. Destruction of 
property has been no less in Andhra 
in recent letting up 





worse itta 


noon 


mino 


in course of the 


of emotions over the location of the 
fifth public sector steel plant. But 
those are events which occur from 


time to time in the distant outposts 
of the empire, and can therefore be 
taken in their The equani- 
mity of the rulers gets disturbed only 
when ke 


stride, 


unpleasant takes 
their immediate 
The emirs and cannot stand 
the stench of violence within the por- 
tals of their protected city. To the 
coterie of politicians and civil 
servants who decide on our destiny, 
the country is shrunk: India, so far 
as they are concerned, is New Delhi. 
More polemic has been expended at 
the meetinge.of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party on, the tragedy of the 


somethin 


y 
5 


place in vicinity. 


umnraod 


smal] 


thirty-odd cars, belonging to high 
civil servants and parked on Parlia- 
ment Street, which were burnt down 


GUPTA 


during the disturbances on Novem- 
ber 7, than 
of starvation deaths in Bihar and east- 
ern Uttar Pradesh. It is a commen- 
tary on the attitude that New Delhi's 
environment As the econo. 
so far as New Delhi's 
concerned, the 
civil ; 
thousand 


on the reports ot scores 


breed 


mists would say, 


relative values are 


“shadow” pric ol a servants 


least one times 
; C the tt 


Lhat of the ine Of a poor peasant wo 
man in the district of Gaya. 
« ; 
Dr Rammanohar Lohia’s contor- 


tions leave me cold most ot the time, 
but he once made a most incisive re- 
mark about New Delhi's upstart 
erowth. If we add up all government 


expenditure on construction in the 
we will dis 
that 


entire country since 1947 


Mr | 


20 per cent of the aggre 


covel Ohia claimed 15 to 


vate has been 


spent on expanding and manicuring 
the capital—adding new roads, re- 


doing old ones, building potential 
structures, patronising architectural 
and civil engineering innovations 
and so on, in a pattern of quasi-in- 


finite variety, The city's popula- 
tion, in contrast, would not even 
make up 4 per cent of the country’s 
total, and tax revenue paid by Delhi's 
citizens is unlikely to exceed 5 pet 
cent of what is collected from the 
whole nation. Those who reside in 


ctive of all 
in the coun- 


Delhi are the most eff 
pressure groups Operating 
try Wishes with 
them, again because Plato's 
Republic. Dum Dum handles almost 
four much national and in- 
ternational traffic a l The 
Palam airport has been expanded in 
course of a brief two years, new faci 


today. are horses 


this is 


times 


Palam does. 





lities have been added, and it has 

bristlingly new look about it. Dum 
Dum, in contrast, continues to bear 
the look of a mofusstl railway sta 
tion, musty and dilapidated. 30th 
airports are the charge of the Union 


Department of Civil Aviation 
° ° 

Socialism spilleth over in this land 
of ours, the abiding principle still 
being that some men are more equal 
than others. I have before the 
Medical Attendance Rules of a Cal- 
cutta institute which is sponsored by 
the and which 


me 


Union Government 











to that government's 


has to conform 
rules and regulations. These rules 
for medical attendance therefore must 
be identical with the provisions un- 
der the Union Government's Contri 
butory Health Scheme. Under these 
benign rules, reimbursement of con- 
sultation fees charged by doctors will 
be Rs. 2 for an employee whose 
monthly salary is only up to Rs, 150, 
where the salary than Rs. 150 
but less than Rs, 500 the reimbursi 
ble fee is Rs. 4. Then comes a jump 
If an employee earns more than Rs. 
500, he can call and Goy 
ernment will reimburse him to the 
extent of Rs. 16. There is even 
much greater fun in the range ol 
compensation that can be cli iimed for 
injections. For an intravenous in 
jection, those earning less than Rs. 
150 are entitled spend only Rs, 2 
for the middle income range, an in- 
jection costing up to Rs. 3 will be 
allowed ; earning more than 
Rs. 500 can however spend on an in 
jection as much as Rs. 5. In regard 
to intramuscular injections, the pro 
letarians under Rs. 500 must not 
spend more than Rs. 2, but you will 
be permitted to spend Rs. 3 in case 
you earn more than Rs. 500. The 
same principles of stratified socialism 
are repeated for the disbursement of 
hospitalisation. ~The 


is more 


a docto; 


those 


expenses for 
hierarchy of how much an employee 
or a member of his family may incu 
in a hospital is laid down with pre- 
cision; Rs. 4. per day for the lowest 
category, Rs. 8 for the middle cate- 
gory, and Rs. 12 for the above Rs. 500 
bourgeoisie. 
This is the structure Mr Nehru 
built in course of seventeen ycars’ of 
socialist labour—the same Mr Nehru 
who would simultaneously concen- 
trate his moral passion for the redress 
of international rights and wrongs. In 
the great Indian Republic, which, 
according to the claim of the incum 
bent Prime Minister, is determined 
never to sway from the path of so- 
cialism, it is taken for granted that 
the lives of the poor do not matte 
as much as the lives of the rich. It 
really matter if, at Rs, 200, 
the only injection you are able to 
obtain consists of water and no life- 
giving substance. It does not really 
matter whether you stay alive or be 


does not 


dead: after all, let us not fudge the 
main issue, you are poor. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance to be in 
in the India of the Congress party. 
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{ am told a similar spirit of social 
ism is reflected in the budgetary allo- 
cation for the building of quarters for 
government servants. Money will be 
sanctioned to build quarters of the 
appropriate specifications, correspond 
ing to 90 per cent of the sanctioned 
posts in the Class I category; for 
example, if in a particular govern- 
ment office there are ten sanctioned 
posts for Class I officers, the number 
of quarters suitable to the status of 
such officers that will be made avail 
able to this office would be nine 
Che assumption is that, at any given 
moment, the tenth position will re 
main vacant. But, as one descends 
down the salary ladder, not only does 
the quality of housing deteriorate, 
but xe proportion of quarters made 
available to the members of sanction- 
ed posts continues to shrink. If my 
information is correct, for employees 
in the Class IV category—peons, 
jamadars, messengel boys, farashes—, 
quarters are built to satisfy the hous 
ing needs of only 30 per cent of the 
st anctioned staff. 1 was provided with 
an explanation why this has to be so 
The Class IV employees earn such 
low salaries that they find it a strain 
to pay even the relatively low rent 
which the Government charges for the 
quarters; to lower the burden of 
rent, these people therefore often sub- 
let the quarters. The bosses in New 
Delhi were scandalised: such mal- 
practice with the utilisation of gov- 
ernment quarters could not be allow- 
ed. The decision was therefore tak- 
en to cut down the proportion of 
built quarters for Class IV staff. 
The logic, I have to admit, is im- 
peccable. A simple extension of this 
reasoning would be to stop distribut- 
ing food to the low-income categories 
—they are often too poor to afford 
the food, and sometimes they in- 
dulge in the malpractice of sharing 
this food with others. These others 
may be starving too, but, again, I am 
afraid that is not the main issue. 


\n acquaintance of mine, who in 
his wisdom has recently taken a gov- 
ernment job, was recounting his first 


lesson in the arithmetic of New 
Delhi's hierarchy. As he was usher- 
ed in, the Section Officer immediate- 


greeted him with a 
deep salute, and made the famous 
pronouncement, “Sir, you are entitled 
to 225 square feet or two windows, 
whichever is less’ 


ly showed up, 


Letter From America 


The Message Of 
Manila 


Rosi. CHAKRAVORTI 


THAT kind of conference 
held in Manila where, Lif 
magazine wrote glowingly, Johns 
was a listener, not a talker? 
An attempt to answer the qué 


tion is an interesting intellect 
exercise for people who are puzdé 
by the tremendous hullabaloo raise 
by Johnson's trip to Asia, ostensibi 
pegged to the Manila conferent 
Goldwater, for instance, tried this# 
tellectual exercise in course of a tel 
vision appearance. With a dist 
ing display of Socratic ignorance, } 
asked whether the Manila conferent 
could be called a peace confereng 
since the other side was not there) 
If it was not a peace, conferent® 
the question may be asked whetht 
it was a war conference Here, to 
the answer seems to be in the neg 


tive. The brunt of the Vietnam 
is borne in the U.S., which, after al 
had initiated it before “allies” wel 


Whatever direct as 
Korea, the Philipping 
Thailand and America’s white As# 
allies are lending to the Amerie 
war effort in South Vietnam is at bg 
marginal. If there is any significal 
to it, it is at most symbolical. 
basic strategy and the operation 
the war is decided by the Ameria 
military staff. The Manila- conf 
ence cannot, therefore, be called 
war conference either. 

I. F. Stone in a_ forthright oo 
mentary on the Manila conferen 
ripped the facade off what he calla 
“this magnificent Madison Ave 
charade”, He argued that the @ 
purpose of the conference was “tog 
Mr Johnson's picture with all the 
Asian potentates”. The schedulé 
the trip is indicative. Of 17 di 
allotted to the trip, he says, b 
two were devoted to the conferef 
itself, “There hardly timed 
read, much less debate, the 3M 
words of the triple pronunciamell 
prefabricated for it: The Goals 
Freedom, The Communique, the 
claration on Peace and Progress 
Asia and the Pacific” 


roped in. 
tance South 


was 
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Stone, it seems to me, is underesti- 
mating the importance of the Manila 


) conference in the context of what is 


Pout any mediating influence. 


happening in Asia today, He called 
the leaders assembled in Manila 
“peripheral pygmies poised on the 
edges of a giant continent in erup- 
tion” orchestrated by a Texan as the 
yoice of New Asia. His ideological 
anger prevents him from seeing that 
it is precisely in this orchestration 
that the meaning of the Manila con- 
ference lies. 

The Manila conference, to begin 
with, replaces SEATO for all practi- 
tal purposes. How long the Manila 
Powers as a group will remain effec- 
tive is another matter; but, for the 
time being, they will constitute the 
hub around which the spokes of Ame- 
tican economic, military and _politi- 
cal power will revolve. One has to 
have a national-geographic pivot for 
the operation of a policy as it gets 
more and more militant, and Manila 
Powers fulfil this purpose. 


The Absentees 

To understand the significance of 
the Manila conference, it is instruc- 
live also to take into account the 
Asian Powers who were absent there, 
and their present status in world 
affairs in terms of raw strength, In- 
dia, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon and 


)Japan lack raw strength to influence 


American policies, for one reason or 
another. And, Indonesia is not what 
the used to be before. 

These facts constitute perhaps the 
most significant aspect of the Manila 
fonference. The bloc of Asian coun- 
ties which is committed neither to 
America nor to China is suffering 
from impotence as a result of which 
America and China are struggling to 
find a balance of power in Asia with- 
Ame- 
fica has moved in strongly into South- 


pEast Asia using “peripheral pygmies” 


#5 aides and there is virtually no pow- 
@ to countervail this rising influence 
of the United States in Asian affairs. 
If this influence takes the form of 
"politics by other*means” (to quote 
Clausewitz's famous definition of 
war), there is no way of sobering the 
United States up. The weights are 
being distributed on two ends of the 
Male and impotent Asian countries 
outside China who were absent in 


mthe Manila conference are proving 


fiseless as “dead” weights. 
The Manila conference, therefore, 
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should not be dismissed as a mere 
propaganda device of President John- 
son with his eyes set on winning the 
mid-November elections. This may 
well have been a motivation behind 
the trip to Manila and other Asian 
countries. What is of greater im- 
portance is that the trip signals that 
America is moving boldly into the 


Asian continent, and those who know 
the turbulent history of the Far East 
will find familiar echoes in Johnson's 
emphasis on “partnership among 
equals” and keeping the Pacific area 
free from dominance by power. To 
the uneasy Chinese, in particular, 
these statements must appear loaded 
with sinister historical meanings. 


Law And Politics Of 


Non-Proliferation 


RAHMATULLAH 


HE sarcastic comment that if 
international law is, in some 
ways, at the vanishing point of law, 
the law of war is, perhaps even more 
conspicuously, at the vanishing point 
of international law, appears start- 
ingly true of nuclear weapons. After 
a few brave legalistic attempts to 
tame the monstrous weapons (like 
those of Dr Nagendra Singh and Pro- 
fessor Schwarzenberger) jurists and 
publicists gave up the battle long 
ago. The crux of the debate in the 
early fifties in the American Society 
of International Law and other learn- 
ed bodies was that any attempt to 
revise the rules of war would be an 
exercise in futility the moment it 
affects the concept and instrumenta- 
lities of “total war’. The laws of 
war were considered effective only on 
the humanitarian fringe. Evidence 
of this in State practice can be found 
if one juxtaposes the accomplished 
Geneva Red Cross Conventions with 
the frustrating sessions in the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mission, 

International Law has no means to 
control the arms race. The nature of 
the “obligations” imposed upon 
States in this field are tenuous. The 
UN has no power to dictate arma- 
ment agreements to nations. In fact, 
in this respect the League of Nations 
was better equipped. Article 1 of 
the UN Charter authorizes the Ge- 
neral Assembly to “consider... prin- 
ciples governing disarmament and 
the regulation of armaments, and 
make recommendations...” Article 
26 empowers the Security Council to 
formulate plans for the establishment 
of a system for the regulation of 
armaments “to be submitted to the 


KHAN 


Members”. The Security Council 
was to do this with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee pro- 
posed to be established under Article 
47. ‘The Committee was still-born. 

It requires utmost ingenuity and 
considerable hair-splitting to read 
into the above provisions any obliga- 
tion of a binding nature. These 
provisions and the resolutions passed 
thereunder by the General Assembly 
(the Irish resolution of December 4, 
1961 through the latest on November 
19, 1965) are of a hortatory character. 
Not being a brooding omnipresence 
in the sky pointing its finger at errant 
States, and not having at its disposal 
a super-State machinery to dictate 
terms, international law can only pro 
vide mild restraints on the negative 
side, and on the positive side provide 
a forum or venue—the UN confer- 
ences and treaty techniques, etc. 
States alone can help themselves in 
the most perilous of all inter-State 
relations, 1.e., disarmament and arms 
control, 

The problem of non-proliferation, 
therefore, has to be met on the plane 
of power realities in international 
relations. True to the realist doc 
trine of Morganthau, States tend fo 
acquire and consolidate power. Those 
which have the power want to retain 


it, to the exclusion of others: and 
those which do not have it wish to 
acquire it. Viewed in this context 


the attitude of States to the question 
of non-proliferation falls into proper 
perspec tive, 

Proliferation of nuclear weapons 
can. take place either by dissemina- 
tion from the haves to the have-nots 
or through the have-nots acquiring 
an independent nuclear capacity by 
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alone. Also, if the score and odd 
near-nuclear countries are not pro- 
ducing the bomb, it is not because 
there is a legal constraint in the Test 
jan Treaty—the signatories can al- 


themselves. So any measure to stop 
the spread must tackle the issue on 


both levels. 
It is not difficult for the haves not 


to disseminate nuclear weapons or 
the technical know-how. In fact, ways test underground with a little 
such an understanding already exists bit of extra cost or get out of the 
at the International Atomic Energy treaty on a three-month notice. It 


is because of domestic compulsions— 





on 


Agency, and in a number of bilateral 
agreements between the US, the UK, political, economic, moral etc.—and 
the one priorities. Countries like Switzer- 


Canada and the USSR 


hand and recipient States of fission- land, Indonesia, South Africa. or for 


that matter, any small nation which 


able material on the other. It is in 

the nature of power realities that a faces no immediate threat but goes 

nuclear Power would like to stay nuclear for prestige considerations 

nuclear to the exclusion of others. alone would be a cartoonist’s delight. 

The calculated haste with which the The bomb has meaning only in the 

US shelved its project of a multila hands of a threatened nation and, 
of course, an expansionist power 


teral force for NATO at the not unex- 
pected Soviet protests shows how 
hard the nuclear Powers feel about 


A near-nuclear Power that has rea 


sonable grounds to feel threatened 


sharing their power even with the would hardly commit itself to a non 
closest allies. proliferation treaty in the absence of 

If further evidence is needed the’ effective guarantees for its national 
strained relations of the US and = security and territorial intecrity. The 
France might be cited. President de non-aligned Powers have special diffi 
Gaulle’s bitterness towards the US culties in accepting guarantees from 
could be traced, inter alia, to the one bloc. India, for instance. would 


like to have a joint guarantee from 


American postwar gesture of sharing 
: nuclear secrets with the UK, reject the US, the UK, and the USSR. Des- 
ing similar suggestions from France. pite the new-found optimism of 
So jealous do nations feel about ad- Lord Chalfont, Dean Rusk and An- 
vancement in this field that the Ame- drei Gromyko, it would be interest 
ricans were caught making photogra- ing to watch how the US Senate is 
phic reconnoissance flights over going to be convinced about the 
French atomic installations at Pierre. need to underwrite the security of 
latte. As for the Soviet side, the Sino- far-flung countries, especially when it 
Soviet schism could well be attributed, involves committing its nuclear 
among other things, to the Chinese might. The picture looks far from 
difficulties with the USSR over nu- rosy when one remembers that the 
A clear dissemination. The record is same US Senate had refused ratifica 
5 thus clear on this count. The nuclear tion of the League of Nations Coven- 


ant; defeated a motion in 1950 to 
commit US power to check ageres- 
sion anywhere, any time, upon the 
recommendation of a UN organ: and 
launches the severest criticism gener 
ally on any pretensions of the Ame 


Powers, especially the US, the UK, 
and the USSR, would be too willing 
to sign a treaty of non-dissemination. 
The trouble begins when they want 
to get the non-nuclear nations sign a 
declaration of self-abnegation. 


rican administration assuming the 
{ Non-Nuclear Nations role of a global, ideological police- 
man. The best bet is that the US 


The non-nuclear nations, especially 
the near-nuclear ones, will not bind 
themselves for all time to come not 
to acquire nuclear weapons, It must 
be said at the outset, however, that 
it is not at all certain that the bomb 
means power. France and Britain 
are not super Powers despite their 


administration will try to pacify the 
Senate by vague and ineffective pro- 
mises, which the non-alligned and 
near-nuclear Powers would not coun- 
tenance. 

Another difficulty 
freeze. It is 


the nuclear 


1s 


though it may have only a handful 
of bombs, and though it may have 
a long way to go to perfect a delivery 
system. Greatness in international 
relations is measured not by the bomb 


ed by “tangible steps to halt the nu 
clear arms race and to limit, reduce 


weapons and the means of their de 
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meaningless, the non- 
to promote mea- 


bombs. China is (or at least has the nuclear nations feel, 
potentialities of becoming one), sures to prohibit the spread of nu- 
clear weapons unless these are follow 


and eliminate the stocks of nuclear 








livery”. ‘The haves, thus, are call 
upon to limit, reduce, and elimi 
their stock-piles. Their attitude 
been predictably negative on thi 
A further complicating factor ig) 
insistence of non-aligned Powers 
the principle of universality, By 
very nature of it a non-universall 
proliferation treaty would put 
signatories at a great disadvant 
vis-a-vis the non-signatories, 
The trouble with the propos 
non-proliferation treaty is thatl 
and. other steps, like nuclear 
zones eltc., are supposed to create) 
right atmosphere for a broader ag 
ment on ‘total and complete} 
armament. But each such stepal 
depends in turn on favourableg 
ditions prevailing in the worl 
Test Ban Treaty, described by 
sident Kennedy as the first step 
thousand-mile journey towards pe 
was signed only in the fortuitous) 
cumstances of a split in the 
Soviet axis, the fear in the US 
the USSR of nuclear brinkmaa 
geenerated by the Cuban ‘config 
tion, the possibility.of trade in 
and other commodities between 
US and the Soviet Union ete 
right conditions for each step, tf 
fore, have to be carefully created 
Numerous steps in the dire 
lessening world tension have & 
taken by the super nuclear 
before a non proliferation agree 
could be signed with the neg 
corollary of underwriting a jolt 
other guarantee to non-nucdeal 
tions. It is not that the Pows 
not have a list of such steps i 
East-West detente, but that p 
ate pursuits of wrong goals im 
like Vietnam are holding up 
efforts. In the absence of theg 
farious little steps that contrifil 
the creation of conditions for 
all talk of gigantic leaps sou 
myths. 
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The Press 


Vacancy In Delhi 


COMMENTATOR 


O tears have been shed over the 
exit of Mr Gulzarilal Nanda 
from the Home Ministry and the 
Union Cabinet. On the contrary, 
there is a distinct note of jubilation 
in some papers that he is out. ‘TJ hey 
have sought to create an impression 
that his departure would end the dis- 
turbed state of the Union, glossing 
over the fact that cliques in the Con- 
gress High Command rather than his 
own deficiencies have secured Mr 
Nanda’s downfall. The Calcutta 
papers practically ignored the Home 
Minister’s point of view till his letter 
to the Prime Minister and statement 
had been released to the Press. Delhi 
papers were more charitable ; simul- 
taneously with the resignation story 
they reported that Mr Nanda had 
taken exception to the Union Home 
Ministry being blamed for the single 
incident in the Capital, though no 
action had been taken against the 
Chief Ministers of those States where 
much more serious incidents had oc- 
curred. One of the Delhi papers re- 
ported that at the Cabinet meeting 
to review the situation created by the 
disturbances near Parliament House 
two Ministers, Mr Jagjvan Ram and 
Mr Chagla, protested against the 
manner in which Mr Nanda was forc- 
ed to resign. The same paper said 
that, supporters of a State Congress 
boss who attacked Mr Nanda at the 
meeting of the Congress parliamen 
tary party executive boasted in Par 
liament lobbies that the anti-Nanda 
campaign could still be called off if 
he agreed to withdraw cases against 
some people who were arrested re 
cently for anti-national activities. It 
is not difficult to identify the Con- 
gress party boss as Mr Atulya Ghosh ; 
why he was not named by the paper 
is difficult to understand. 

The near-unanimity of views of 
the three Calcutta papers on Mr 
Nanda’s exist may or may not be re- 
lated to Mr Ghosh's deep involvement 
in the matter; but the coincidence 
sticks out. Not one word in attenua- 
tion has been thought necessary, and 
the editorials give an impression that 
an old score had been settled at last. 
For once Hindusthan Standard has 
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been bold enough to “state bluntly” 
that the outgoing Home Minister 
“has sown as he has reaped” and that 
his performance in the Home Minis 
try is “a dismal one, to say it mild- 
ly”. The militant morcha led by 
holy men was only the last chapter 
in “a continuous tale of bungling and 
blunder”. From the political witch- 
hunt to the moral crusade Mr Nan- 
da’s record is uniformly one of dis- 
astrous failures. He succeeded neither 
in ensuring purity in the adminis- 
tration nor in putting a check on 
growing lawlessness in Various parts 
of the country, The paper has detect- 
ed a lack of “grace and tragic gran- 
deur” in Mr Nanda’s departure, for 
“it would seem that he was made to 
quit”, though technically and fomal- 
ly it is true to say that Mr Nanda 


has tendered his resignation. The 
paper, however, acknowledges that 
the ills of the Home Ministry will 


not vanish just with the exit. of Mr 
Nanda. His successor will have to 
clran up a lot of mess. Forgetting 
that only a while ago it had accused 
Mr Nanda of political witch-hunt, it 
goes on to suggest what should be 
done to equip the Home Ministry 
for these critical times when “sub- 
versive elements are at work” in 
various parts of the country. 
Strangely, Amrita Bazar Patrika also 
has formed an impression that Mr 
Nanda’s resignation was not “wholly 
voluntary” and the exit of the late 
Mr Lal Bahadur Shastri from the 
Cabinet as Railway Minister was more 
graceful. The paper has no doubt 
that. Mr Nanda and senior officials of 
the Home Ministry left many things 
undone. They were caught napping 
by the sudden outburst of senseless 
violence on a frightful scale, though 
weeks, if not months, of preparation 
seem to have gone into the massive 
anti-cow-slaughter demonstration. 
Therefore, Mr Nanda’s statement 
that he had done nothing that 
would warrant his resignation “‘is 
hardly likely to influence public opi- 
nion in his fayour”. The paper has 
supported the demand for a high- 
level probe into the New Delhi inci- 
dents so that all facts about the de- 









































monstration and its organisers may 
be brought out. It has no doubt 
that there are master minds not only 
in the CPI (Left) but in many par 
ties who are hell-bent to discredit 
and destroy ultimately Indian demog 
cracy. 
The Statesman, which carried pro 
minently on the front page a news) 
agency dispatch that Mr Atulya 
Ghosh initiated the move for remoy 
al of Mr Nanda says he is out from 
Home not a day too soon. Most 
would consider the event belated bul 
meet. It was possible hitherto tj 
overlook his weakness for the minor 
vices of Hindu obscurantism, but 
lately they were invading his politi 
cal calculation. That made them togy 
dangerous for a government which 
must Of necessity be secular. Nog 
were they compensated by adminif 
trative brilliance. His long tenure in} 
the Cabinet, longer than of most off 
his colleagues, was largely undisting 
guished ; in Home it was very nearly 
disastrous. The paper is in favour off 
a substantial alterations in the Cabir 
net of a most outmoded design, for 
special circumstances call for special 
dispensations, and few since inde 
pendence have been more special than 
the present. Mrs Gandhi needs @ 
far better team than she has now 
if New Delhi has to give a strong and 
clear lead to the country. If it im 
deed be elections that are worrying 
the Congress, deflating its will to fa 
a little surgery, then the events in thé 
capital should prove to it very clear 
ly that the elections are a reason for 
not against, a few drastic changes af 
the Centre. 
The Times of India says what is it 
question is not simply a matter of 
efficiency but of a policy for whic 
Mr Nanda alone was not respons# 
ble. In spirit and character the dig 
orders in Delhi were not basicall¥ 
different from those that have occur 
red elsewhere in the country. This 
is not a justification of Mr Nandag 
position but a recognition of what 
his departure from the Cabinet may 
unfortunately obscure—that violencé 
in Delhi was the result of a policy 
which none of Mr Nanda’s colleay 
ques, including the Prime Ministety 
saw any reason to alter or improve 
This was a policy of generally re 
garding those who protest or agitalg 
for one reason or another with thé 
utmost sympathy even if they ag 
guilty of violating the law. Mr Nanda 
cannot be alone in deploring the 
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Prime Minister's silence 
Home Minister was assailed by cri 
tics both outside and within the 
party. <A Prime Minister who is 
“conveniently rendered speechless” 
when one of her colleagues becomes 
the victim of a policy which she sil 
ently accepted in the past Is hardly 
inspiring. The belated discovery that 
a particular policy is not yielding re 
sults cannot and should not be coy 
ered up by arranging for the exit of 
one Minister o1 There is 


still nothing to indicate that the dis 


anothey 


istrous policy of treating grievance 


mongers with misplaced  solicitude 


will be appropriately changed. 


Patriot’s View 

Patriot is the only paper which has 
criticised, though not directly, the 
Prime Minister's acceptance of the 
resignation of Mr Nanda. It says that 
before the resignation was accepted, 
an assurance should have been given 
to the people that the Government 
will review the policies it has been 
pursuing and its relationship with 
the bureaucracy. Without such an 
assurance and changes in personnel 
at all levels of Government as would 
make the implementation of the as 
surances possible, Mr Nanda’s resig 
nation will be an empty gesture at 
best or one more scalp for the cun 
ning factionist witch-hunters within 
the ruling party at the worst. The 
present situation cannot be amended 
through jugeling with Cabinet Minis- 
ters none ol truth has 
either the moral stature or the intel- 
lectual competence to inspire the 
people. Mr Nanda’s resignation will 
not change the attitude of the people 
to the Government. That will be 
come possible only if the bureaucrats 
who are more responsible than the 
Home Minister for the developments 
in Delhi are removed, new conven- 
tions are established at the political 
level of Government, and finally, an 
honest review of economic and social 


polic ies undertaken. Mr Nanda’s re 


whom in 


signation will serve no long-term pur 
pose unless along with him go Minis 
ters who have failed more blatantly 
than he and those officials who claim 
that they 
happen but did not or could not do 
anything to prevent the calculated 
and planned attacks. Mr Nanda may 
have been the Home Minister; but 
the responsibility for what happened 
in New Delhi and for the long months 
of miserable failure of policies which 


knew what was going to 
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preceded it must be squarely accept 
ed by the whole Government. 

All papers have criticised the Prime 
Minister for her failure to seize the 
opportunity to reorganise her Cabi 
net with Mr Nanda’s departure, Not 
that they have approved of thi 
changes she had contemplated; in 
fact, almost all papers have opposed 
them. Nevertheless, they have found 
in the wavering and ultimate surren 
der a weakness which does not mak 
for good governance. The caustic 
comments in The Hindustan Times 
amount practically to an expression 
of no-confidence in the Prime Minis 
ter ; other papers are not so curt, but 
there is no doubt that the Prime 
Minister has got the worst Press in 
her political career over the develop 
ments following Mr Nanda’s resigna 
tion. Anyone in the Prime Minis 
ter's position, The Hindustan Tim 
says, will get a lot of advice and in 
telligence, good and bad. It is for 
the Prime Minister to decide what to 
act upon and what to discard. If thes 
Prime Minister continues to -% 


Dose 





confidence in men unworthy of i 
trust, it is not a matter in which 
misfortune but to qué 

l the qual 


console het 
tion “whether she possesst 
ties of judgment and decision Ui 
are the first requisites of high poll 
tical office’. These are harsh thing 
to say but the country is pass 
reat difficulty, 
qualité 
decent he 
im heal 





through times of 
Prime Minister has many 
She is an extraordinarily 

has a w 


ympathy with @ 
















man being. She 


and an instinctive 
problems and the hardships of @ 
common citizen. She has a hold® 
surpasse 
by any other public Farlig 
in her term of office, she won ny 
ipacity to dedi 


has steadily lost@ 


the people’s imagination un 
heure 


admiration for he 
and act. But sh 

confidence since the announcement 
devalution, Though the paper @ 
lieves that she still has it in her 
inspire and command, to give Wil 
and purpose, it feel t! warnil 
must be uttered that the country 
not very many mistakes away ff 


convulsion, 





The Empire Of. The Babus 


F Bankim Chandra Chatterjee o1 
Kipling were alive today, they 
would have had hardly been able to 
make out the old Bengali babu 
imong the squatting teachers or in 
the daily processions of the Dalhousie 
te-collar in Calcutta streets. 
The word ‘babu’, 
variety of-meanings for Bankim and 
Kipling. ‘The former used it to des 
cribe the idle rich of his age, the 
half-baked, semi-educated banians t 
the English firms and the plumed 
dandy. To the latter, the babu was 
one of the millions of clerks, 
ed by Macaulay's policy to feed the 
of Government 


; 
wh 
of course, had a 


roduc 


insatiable bureaucracy 
offices and British commercial 


about whom yarns old enough to be 
lied about in 


hirms, 


chestnuts are still bane 


ex-civil servants’ clubs by Kipling’s 
successors. 
Bits of all these various associa 


tions, more than a hundred years old, 
are bound to peer out from ow 
changed exteriors, if we scratch our- 
selyes—the modern babus. For all 
our postures of rebellion, our capa- 
city to act is still limited by the Ie PaCY 


B 


ANERJE! 


old bal 


sires of 


handed down to us by the 
We have inherited the de 
Ghoshes, Boses and Mullicks of 
Calcutta to lavish money on @ 
remonies and 
cringing hypo. isy, 


riage or funeral ce 
vices of the pen-pusher of 
qaays the 
calumniousness, unctuous fawn 
and susceptibility to both taking @ 
vivine bribes. 

One does not usually associaté 


belliousness with such tendendg 


Yet the Bengali babu has always bg 
known as the most “revolutional 
creature, at the forefront of all ma 


on a variety of demands ¥ 
ing from -more dearness allowantel 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops fi 
Vietnam. \ dispassionate pig 
would disentangle the 


ment 


howe. cl 
dox. 
Perhaps 
Bengal, the chronic 
middle-class 


more that 
combat bet 
capaci 
has been for ages essence of 
the so-called revolutionary WH 
ments here. The babu's wagésl 
behind the 


but he ts torn 


nowhere 


desires and 





prices of essential @ 


moditic between 
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Obligati iO maintain the expensive 


family tradition and the desire to 


timb into a higher class. It makés 
him a reb and the same time 
forces him to fearfully clutch at the 
last la Ol his poss ssiOns 


The forms resorted to by him to 
express his diseruntlement are also 
typical ol the bal i 


fetain ly the glamour of the past, 

When th were eitective to som 

te ind involyed great personal 

fisks. foday they are just empty 

i l even asst d some 
ctabilits Golok Bose thre 

Yentier in Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nee 


Daypan, committed suicide Lo escape 


TT ofr re 





the humiliations and rtures of a 

prison life. 

Wants, the .prison is a sale position 
I 


from where he can enjoy postu oO! 


1 ‘ ‘ 1: 
fébellion at a comfortable distan¢ 


Thanks to th orowt ol mass action 
ind trade unionism, the babu has thi 
protection of the collectivi when he 
ins a procession or a. strike Che 
same babu whose voice swells the 
thorus of revolutionary slogans, wh 
hands from an anonymous mass hur] 
ston it tie | { iuses to Talis 
ty a milid protest against Lune gro 
est injustice hen he is alon 
Ten Avatars 

When alone, revolutionary 


veneer wears off and the babu affords 


to sink back into his usual role of 


the “petty bureaucrat.” How little 
the babu has changed in this respect 


durine the last hundred years will be 
tvident from a comparison of his pr¢ 
Hnt status with that described by 
Bankim in his well-known satirical 
piece on ‘Bab i, whe re he is repre 
sented aS a sort OL Vishnu in the in 
farnation of ten ‘avatars’,—clerk, tea 

banian, physician, 


lawyer, magistrate, landowner, editor 


ther, Brahmo, 


gad the unemployed. “Like Vishnu’ 


Bankim adds, “in different incarna 





tions the will kill t 
Asuras. In the form of the clerk, the 
babu will kill his menial; the tea 
ther’s victim will be his pupil; the 
Sation master will kill tl 
passenger; t] 


the Hindu priest depending on alms 





the banian will cheat the English 
merchant; the physician will slaughter 
the patient; the lawyer will bleed 
white his client; the magistrate will 
pin to W he seeker of justice 


the landowner will cow down his sud 
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s mercy and the unemployed 

ill angle the fish in the pond.” 
With slight variations 
tion might fit well the modern babu; 
For every babu, whether he is behind 


ject; the editor will have the gentle 
the descrip 


the counters in post offices or banks, 
or lectures from a dais in a school o1 





a ¢ ze rules Over a petty empire 

here he 1s omnipotent The clerk 
I 

behind a counter feels a nse ol 


before it 


erows longer and longer. Everyone 


powel when the queue 


jueue, however important hc 
might be, for the time being at least, 
a Lo depend on this clerk, who 
a lei 
surely pace, often leaving his counte: 
to chat with a colleague of his o1 by 


tly closing the counter with 


Sie 5 118 | we by movil 





nore than half of the queu 
be attended to, 

The same clerk, when he boards a 
bus on his way home from office 1s 
reduced to a humble subject to the 
conductor, whose temporary empire 
is the State bus The conductor feels 


1 perverse pleasure, especially during 
the rush hours, in harassing the office 
babus. He rings the bell wheneve 
he wants to, ordering the bus to rush 


away at high speed, leaving a help 


ss crowd grumbling at the stop. 
i ‘ie commands the pas- 
at liberty to stop the 
bus and summon to his supp rt his 
union and even threaten a 


hurricane strike if any passenger dares 





to irritate him 


Off duty, 


loses his empire and like any othe: 


the State bus conductor 


babu, becomes the humiliated sub 
ject. of some othe petty emperor’ 


the post-master or the ration-shop 


owner or his landlord. 


Teachers And Students 

Even the teacher, who in our so 
ciety has been for ages in a dependent 
position in relation to others, has an 
empire today where he can assert his 
iuthority by virtue of his power to 
uin his pupii’s career. Only recently 
the principal of a Government col 
lege in Calcutta expelled a few stu 
dents, most 6f them with brilliant 

ad 


} 


mic records, because their views 
liffered trom his own 

On the other hand, today’s students 
ho will become babus tomorrow, are 
“pigmy im- 


As individuals, meek and 


; : f 
ready showing signs oO! 





perialism” 
ibmissive, in a body they are cons 
cious of their power to turn a squab 


le over cinema tickets into a na 





tional political issue. Pampered by 
political parties, they have learnt to 
realise their unreasonable demands 
like travelling without tickets in 
trains and buses, by resorting to forms 
a | jlitical movement like hunger- 
strike and = satya ia. While the 
strength of the working babu’s bure- 
sively in his official 


position, that of his son’s browbeat 








tucracy lies exclu 


ing is sustained solely by his mem- 


bership of a The gang spirit 
is the modern student's imperial 
race. The pang can bully and black- 


mail the entire society; outside the 


oang 


i 
I 


vane, the student is a pathet victim 
of his father or teacher's autocrac\ 
In his home 


triarch The 


the babu is the pa- 
nlightened babu with 
some intellectual pretension might 
the equality of 
the sexes and the freedom of the in- 


wax eloquent ado 


but would resent tmme- 


lividual, 
diately if his wife or children depart 
n inch from what he lays down as 
However liberal 
he might be, he can never brook the 


sight of his son smoking a cigaret 


for his family. 


in front of him or accept without 
erudsing |} j hter’ hoice 
rudging his daugnters choice ol a 





In his moral judgments, 
the babu is still influenced by Vic 
torian standards which shaped the 
views of his ancestors, who winked at 


the mal 





moral lapses and con 


demned the female's right to be in 


dependent. 
Thus the modern Calcutta babu's 
world is divided into hundred ol 


small mutually hostile empit . wi i 
come into being for a few hours every 
ay and vanish leaving the erstwhile 
emperor an embittered slave. When 
the latter resumes his position as a 
petty bureaucrat the next morning, 
the knowledge Ul the evanescence ol 
his position mal him act with a 
vengeance and he feeds fat his grudge 
at the expense of the poor custome! 

r be able to 
ach with our 
past. Even if ousted from our birth- 





Perhaps we shall ne 





make a complete bre 


place, we support our vanity by stories 
££ a once prosperous home. Almost 
every refugee from East Pakistan 
claims to have owned a zemindari. 
Chose among us, who were born and 
brought up in Calcutta and can lay 
io similar claims to Sutanuty, Go 
bindapur and Kali Kotta, cherish 
other memories, memories of ‘what 
Every clerk in 
Dalhousie Square bears within him 
the debris of a poet. 


e could have been’. 


But as thoughts of a glorified past 
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or of overrated possibilities are poo! 
consolations, we have to seek a more 
concrete substitute in the power, 
however ephemeral and limited, 
granted to us by our employers. It 
flatters our vanity. When we impose 
it on a fellow being, who is tempo 
rarily depending on us, we unwitting- 
ly pay oblations to ou ancestors—the 
setty. aristocracy and the merchants 
of old Bengal. 

When will the empire of the babus 
end? No one knows. It survived 
the two world wars, the famine ol 
1943,' the partition and a succession 
of economic crises. Instead of show 
ing signs of decline, the empire is 
extending its borders. The babus 
are overflowing into the world of the 
proletariat and spreading their yalues 
there. Calcutta’s two main modern 
industries—transport and enginee) 
ing—are manned by the babus. Dely 
ing Marx's prediction about the pro 
letariat’s need to lose nothing but 
their chains, the proletariat babus ol 
Calcutta are eager to extend their 
area of attachments. With the help 
of Government loans, the State trans- 
port employees are last buying land 
and building houses in the Jadavpur 
area. In another decade, with the 
rapid. swelling of the ranks of the in- 
dustrial worker in steel plants and 
other public sectors with the Jengali 
babus, the desire for power and pos- 
sessions might change the entire face 
of the rising proletariat of West 
Bengal. 

Perhaps like love, poetry and Hin- 
duism, the Bengali babu is destined 
to become eternal. Eluding defini- 
tions and_ predictions, his empire 
might grow to engulf all the hetero 
geneous, trends in our countr and 
stamp its own mark on them. 


Ashed by Mr Arjun Arora whether 
the appointment. of General Cariappa 
in the Family Planning Directorate 
meant that force would be used lo 
make people observe the family plan 
ing measures, Dr Sushila Nayar reé- 
plied that the retired General had 
no force at his command, 

News-item 
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Sampratik’s Deshe 
Deshe 


\ DRAMA CRITI 


\WVHEN a play about a current 

burning issue is produced, 
we feel naturally inclined to appre 
ciate it. Our tendency to appreciate 
erows larger when a troupe, with the 
credit of producing Beckett's Warting 
For Godot, decides to stage a drama 
about the heroics of the Vietnam 
people. In fact the audience at the 
Minerva Theatre on November 4 
was unusually sympathetic when 
Sampratik staged Deshe Deshe. Or 
why should people silently watch 
such a tame and tedious play ? 

The play opened with a whimpe! 
as the curtain went up, some charac 
ters on the pretext ol initiating us 
into the history of Vietnam squeezed 
out most of the interest with their 
tame lectures for ten minutes. Afte1 
this business, when the productional 
arrangements were being made before 
the audience’s eyes in Brechtian 
style, things were taking an interes! 
ing turn. But the moment the ac 
tual play began, the audience was 
once more engulfed in a dense atmos 
phere of tedium from which there 
was no escape till the play was ove1 

Everything seemed disproportion 
ate, out of place and ineffective. The 
drama was nothing more than a loose 
incoherent bundle of scenes about 
the life of Nguyen Van ‘Troi; be 
cause of the lack of a propel focal 
point, everything became rather in- 
sipid and Troi looked extraordinarily 
ordinary. The language sounded a 
cock-a-loopy _odd mixture of very 
native shala, shuarer baccha and 
truly foreign byaparta ashambhaber 
parei (the thing is next to impossi- 






































































ble). - Most of the characters 
their powdered faces and Brylede 
ed hair-styles, looked mores 
lovers than fighters. The 
it could be called anything likey 
was hideous. 

But there is always another 
of the shield. The group as ay 
was very much enthusiastic 
there were moments when 
warm enthusiasm melted the 
laver of boredom and succeed 
touching our heart. Sankar Gi 
in spite of his naivete, emerge 
a fine actor. Sakti Banerjee 
pensated for his direc torial lapse 
his able acting. 


Some old sets of M 
(Oct. 9, 1964 to Septem 
24, 1965) are available 


Rs 20 each : postage ex 
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66° DHE fact is, you cannot both bea 
conquering nation and a bene- 

lent nation at the same time,” 
quotes the author approvingly from 
a popular newspape. published on 
1893 in Bengal in the 
of his book, 
the attitude ol 
towards British 
The ex- 


February 12, 
penultimate 
while summing up 
Indian leadership 
economic policies in India. 
for starting with this statement 


chapter 


cust 
is that it perhaps brings out the au- 
thor’s basic approach to the problem 
than learned pas- 


much bette. many 


sages could do. 

What is the nature of the economic 
thinkine which the author wants to 
characterize as economic nationalism ? 
“The most important problem, which 
according to them, faced the Indian 
people was the economic one, name 

Many economists 
heads at this point, 
wondering whether ‘poverty’ is an 
economic problem. He adds, “It 
was moreoyer a national problem i.e. 
a problem that embraced the intei 
Indian society.” 


ly, the poverty.’ 
may shake then 


ests of all sections of 
(No comments) . 
Chis being the problem, what was 
the solution? The author continues, 
“The national leaders cast the blame 
for this poverty not on nature or the 
people but on the alien rulers, They 
suggested certain remedies which were 
not accepted. This led many of 
them to doubt the bona fides of the 
rulers and to feel that if the country 
was not economically progressing, it 
was only because of ‘the presence and 
policy of the foreigners’ and that per 
haps there could be no national eco 
nomic regeneration except by their 
getting rid in the first instance of 
their European rulers.” So it ap- 
pears, after all, the problem was so- 
ciological and the solution political. 
The author attention to 
considers to be very 


draws 


what he two 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
NATIONALISM IN INDIA 
[Economic policies of Indian leader- 
ship, 1880-1905] 

By Bipan Chandra 

Peoples’ Publishing House, 

New Delhi 


important points in the nationalist 
economic agitation. 

First, Indian leaders were concern- 
ed primarily with the problem ol 
economic development as a whole and 
not with economic advance in isolat- 
ed sectors. 

Secondly, economic 
in turn, they believed, consisted pri 
marily in rapid and all-out industrial 
development of the country. 

“The core of economic growth lay 
not in development of foreign trade 
or means of transport... but in in 
dustrialization.” 


development, 


It is not clear how any consistent 
thinker could maintain both these 
positions at the same time. 

Workers And Kisans 
Another important aspect which 


the author emphasises is that, while 
the economic thinkers were keen on 
India’s achieving economic pros 
perity through rapid industrializa 
tion, they did not take up the class 
demands of the peasantry and the 
workers. Chey neither asked fon 
reform of the existing system of land 
tenures nor espoused the cause of fac 
tory labour. ‘The author finds justi 
fication of this approach in the fact 
that it would not have been pru- 
dent to divide the people at a time 
when the need of the hour was to 
unite them. 

All this sometimes makes the task 
of understanding the approach of 
the economic thinkers difficult pure 
ly in economic terms, closely inter- 
mingled as it is with political objec- 
tives. The basic malaise being diag- 
nosed as the domination of a foreign 
country it is understandable that 
certain points were overstressed e.g. 
the famous “Drain Theory”, with an 
agitational bias. The notable excep- 
tion in this matter course, 
Ranade, 


was, of 


















author in’ his analysi 


Che 


olten misses this point and trig 
draw attention to the astutentg 


economic thinking while he 


have at most applauded the shitg 


strategy. 
Of course obsession with gre 


ness of 


industrial capital does explain 
In this 


of the anachronisms, 
tion the author mentions the 
«list thinkers’ disapproval of a 
to improve the condition of 
ers through factory acts. 


Che effect, they thought, woul 


to raise the cost. of productior 


dian 
of the 


manufactures resulting 


internal and external 


and ruin of Indian industries. 
lo some, including Ranade 


dustrialization was the most 
tant if sole criterion 
LTress ofa people Even here t 
the programme by its effects 
nomic development alone wou 


not the 


misread the approach of nation 
mills ca) 


Factories and 
Ranade in 1890, “fa 
effectively than schools and 
give a new birth to the acti 
a nation.” Joshi, perhaps ins 
List, thought industrialisatior 
supe rior type and higher stage 
lization.” 


“Saat pei 
iCacer;rs. 


wrote 


Foreign Capital? 


Che major obstacle in the path 
paud 
But the Indian natiom 
ist leaders were quite divided abj 
Bi 
Chandra Pal is quoted as saying th 
n being 
help is in fact the greatest hindrar 
to all improvements in the econoy 


industrial development was 
of capital. 
the 


use of foreign capital. 


British capital “instead of 


condition of the people.” 
The reasons advanced do 

pear to be convincing from 

economic angle; but taking 


standable 


Normally we expect that 


ism. It was not always so. 


tionalist leaders were unanimous 
their approval of imposition of | 
fabrics af 


port duties on cotton 
yarns in 1894, while the s 


port duties of 1899 found them 
t countervaill 
import duties afforded some prot 


ther divided. The 
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of fi 
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on’ 
ld be: 


. 
collé 
vities 
pired 
1 was 
> of a 


not 


a pu « 
It asq 
other instrument of foreign domil 
tion, the approach is quite und 


if de 
lopment of native industries was @ 
primary objective it should have be 
associated with absolute protecti@ 


The 


ugar 
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tion to the native sugar industry fi 


bounty-fed beet sugar of Austria af 
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national 


Indian 
leadership was never—not even in the 


Germany Che 


beginning—unanimous in its suport 
to countervailing import duty; and 
ith the passage of time, the nation- 
ist opposition to it gained strength 


ind momentum, Controversy was 
carried on by them = not only 
about the merits of the case but 
iso within the context of wider 


issues around the alleged violation of 
the principle of free trade by the sugar 
duty Such attitudes 

duties go ill with unqualified 
support for all-out industrialization. 
The interest of the 
cheap sugar was also stressed 


towards pro 
Lective 


consumers in 





One othe point The opposition to 


rapid expansion of the railways by 
nationalist because it faci- 
litated penetration of foreign goods 
and the export of foodgrains and 
ther agricultural raw materials can 
again cast doubt on the central the 
regarding the na 


thinkers, 


he author 
ional economic thinkers, namely, that 
Industrial growth was the yantage 
point from which they looked at and 
judged nearly all contemporary eco- 
nomi ISSueSs 5 
They were not very much worried 
that Indian handicrafts would  b 
leswoyed. In fact the author notes 
that all they 
modern industries under 
pitaiists would erow 
Nor can much fuss be 
port of foodgrains or agricul 
produce, being the only 
importable surplus that an agricultu- 
ral country could guarantee. Export 
of commercial crops was, and is, the 
most valuable foreign. exchange earn- 
r and if there was a 


wanted was to see that 
Indian ca 





made ove 
the ex 


tural these 


r surplus in 
foodgrains there was no reason why 
i exported, The 
does not think that 
there was any surplus. The entire 
export trade of India, according to 
him, was forced and unnatural. 

: paying to the 
State or landlord excessive land reve 
nue or rent at fixed periods and in 
yeasants to sell 


hey could not be 


1uthor, howeve1 


“Th 
The necessity ol 


money compelled the 
their grain and the problem of mar- 
keting it combined with need to 
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maintain an export surplus forced 
the country to sell this grain in [o- 
reign markets.” (P. 165). 

The confusion between micro-eco- 
nomic and macro-economic aspects is 
glaring. The point is that In 
dian merchants controlled the grain 
trade and they found it profitable to 
export foodgrains. ‘There may be 
conflict between individual interest 
and national interest. The conflict 
need not necessarily be between the 
nationalist approach and imperialis 
tic approach. This inability to dis- 
entangle the two aspects very often 
mars whatever little analysis the book 
contains. 


A. G 


Letter 


Truth Will Be Out 


I cannot really help praising ou 
Government which sticks to its motto 
sO scrupulously. [The motto, you 
know, is “Satyameba fayate’”’. And 
hence its vigilance about all asatyas 
sneaking into our holy land. A few 

look at the map of Asia 
second cover of H. M. 
Vinacke’s A Hislory of the Far East 
in Modern Times (Allen & Unwin, 
London 1962). Among all the coun 
tries only the map of India is painted 
black. Surely there was some un- 
truth in the depiction of our nor- 
thern border which our truth-loving 
Government has blackened. 

Look at the coloured maps in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Index 

Volume (1965 edition) —World, Po- 
litical (p. 3), World Physical (p. 5), 
Northern Land and Seas (p. 6), 
Eurasia (p. 76), India (p, 78, 79), 
South Western Asia, China and 
Japan p. 82). 

On all these pages black patches 
hide perhaps some monstrous untruths 
which the pro-Chiness Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (printed in the USA) 
tried to sell in this land of Satya and 
Dharma. Is it not an equally hide- 
ous attempt to propagate Chinese 
untruths in the map of China pre- 
pared by the CIA (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol, 5, p. 602) ? For- 
tunately, however, our authorities 
have taken pains to smear the untrue 
portions in the map. 
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A Grand Puja 


Chis has reference to a Hille 
your annual number. You quem 
report trom a newspapel to the@ 
that the demand for images 6 
Durga had increased this 
because the peaceful atmosphep 
the country was congenial [68 
You probably thought 
the reporter was mad and they 
paper perverse, But the fact rei 
that the Puja was a grand alfa 
yeal The clues to this paradg 
not far to seck. Student rowdy 
nothing new in this country Oi 
late, with every Tom, Dick and 
babbling over it and newspapers 
ing their stupid analyses, 
goondaism has assumed the 
rous nomenclature of ‘juvenilé 
linquency’ to which Western pun 
are devoting expensive project 
is all fanning the voutbial per ef 
of the militant few. As a ta 
consequence, the goonda-fearingmt 
all over Calcutta had been nimi 
donate to the sarvajanin pujas al 
point of knives. Moreover, Puj 
year has been an election puja 
election candidates are known 
donated even Rs. 15,000 each 
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“Strange Lot” 


‘We (( ongressmen) are a § 
lot. Once we are 1 power, WE 
to remain in powei aia die in pe 
says Mr S. K. Patil. Hasn't he 
self proved the truth of it] 
doubt by clinging to his post i 
of a series of railway accidents; 
of them quite serious, involving 
of life and property : 

P. R. 
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Aktiengesellschaft (Voest) AUSTRIA 
@ M/s. Combustion Engg. inc. U.S.A 


@ M/s. Stork and Werkspoor, HOLLAND HLL RTT 
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ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION EXCEEDS 
Rs. 12 CRORES 


TEXTILE. MACHINERY CORPORATION LIMITED 


Sales Offices : 


@ TEXTILE MACHINERY DIVISION 
@ MACHINE TOOL DIVISION @ HEAVY ENGINEERING DIVISION 
@ STEEL FOUNDRY DIVISION A si 

(LACO HOUSE) 


BELGHARIA CALCUTTA-56 1 & 3, BRABOURNE ROAD CALCUTTA-1 


99/2-4+-x31/saa 





